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and to third-party attacks that occur off Is- 
lamic coastal frontiers. Such conditions are 
concerned with providing protection and 
refuge to Christian ships in case of neces- 
sity. Muslim authorities pledge to capture 
and try indigenous and foreign corsairs 
who plunder Italian and other European 
merchant ships sailing within the Muslim 
maritime domain. In case of an emergency, 
the envoy of a Christian ship may seek ref- 
uge in one of the coastal fortresses, whose 
Muslim inhabitants are required to provide 
the envoy with whatever assistance may be 
needed to repel the enemy. Likewise, Mus- 
lims are required to render assistance to 
any Christian vessel in the event of hostile 
attack by pirates and freebooters, inclement 
weather, or mechanical problems, and to 
allow the vessel to enter a harbour. Muslim 
coast guards are required to deter pirate 
attacks on Christian ships approaching a 
harbour. If the pirates are caught, they 
and their victims must be brought before 
the local gadi. Needless to say, in a state 
of war, when financial support is urgently 
required, the government may seize a ship, 
recruit its captain, and confiscate its cargo. 
These rules apparently were applicable to 
Muslim and non-Muslim merchant ves- 
sels alike, including those that entered dar 
al-Islam by virtue of an aman. Once the 
state of emergency ends, the government 
is obliged to compensate the parties con- 
cerned, in the case of loss of life or cargo, 
or shipwreck. 
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H. Kuaivicn 
Amghar 


Amghar, pl. wngharen, is a Berber term 
used historically to designate a lay tribal 
chief (as opposed to a hereditary saint, 
agurram, pl. igurramen), to whom power was 
delegated by the tribal assembly (jama@) 
for a given period, often a year. The word 
derives from the Berber root mghr, meaning 
“great,” either with respect to height, age, 
or social position. 

From time to time the equilibrium of 
this system of an annually elected amghar 
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was broken by a powerful chief who was 
able to abrogate the will of the assembly 
and install himself as a tyrant. In such 
cases, power would be concentrated in this 
chief, and it was he who would designate 
the members of the assembly, collect taxes, 
declare war, etc. A powerful amghar could 
subordinate other chiefs and extend his 
rule over an increasingly expansive area. 
In such circumstances, he would abandon 
the title of amghar and instead take the 
more prestigious title of caid (qaid). The 
best examples are provided by the “lords” 
of the High Western Atlas in Morocco, 
whose emergence is described in detail by 
Robert Montagne. Currently, the amghar 
of the Berber-speaking tribes of Morocco 
designates a local representative to the 
Ministry of the Interior. The historical 
prestige accorded to the status of amghar 
has ended. 
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Hassan RacHik 


Amina 


Amina, the mother of the prophet 
Muhammad, was the daughter of Wahb 
b. ‘Abd Manaf of the clan of Zuhra of 
the Quraysh and Barra bt. ‘Abd al-“Uzza 
of the clan of ‘Abd al-Dar (Ibn Sa‘d, 1:59). 
Her husband was ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abd al- 


Muttalib, to whom she was married while 
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she was staying with her uncle Wuhayb b. 
‘Abd Manaf, who was her guardian (Ibn 
Sa‘d, 1:94—5). Muslim tradition regards the 
marriage as part of a divine scheme: An 
old Yemeni scholar, well versed in the holy 
scriptures, reportedly recognised prophet- 
hood and kingdom in ‘Abd al-Muttalib’s 
nostrils and stated that one of them— 
prophethood—would be found in the clan 
of Zuhra. Accordingly, ‘Abd al-Muttalib 
married a woman of that clan (Hala bt. 
Wuhayb), and took another one, namely 
Amina, for his son ‘Abdallah (Ibn Sa‘d, 
1:86. For more versions see Rubin, 86). 

The traditions about Amina’s preg- 
nancy with Muhammad revolve around 
the motif of the light of Muhammad 
(niir Muhammad) that was seen blazing on 
‘Abdallah’s forehead, signaling the essence 
of Muhammad hidden in his loins. It is 
related that ‘Abdallah’s divine blaze at- 
tracted several women who knew what it 
meant and hoped to gain it, thus becoming 
the Prophet’s mother. However, ‘Abdallah 
eventually entrusted it to Amina, who 
conceived Muhammad, and thereupon 
the light disappeared from ‘Abdallah’s 
forehead. The transmission of the light to 
Amina is described as a cosmic event that 
had extraordinary effects all over the world. 
During her pregnancy Amina reportedly 
saw a vision in which she was informed of 
the identity of her child and was ordered 
to name him Muhammad or Ahmad. She 
also saw light coming out of her that lit 
up the palaces of Bosra (Bostra), in Syria. 
When she gave birth to Muhammad she 
saw the same light coming out of her 
(Rubin, 83-9). Some reports maintain that 
the birth took place in the ravine (shi) of 
Abt Talib (al-Kulaynt, 1:439; Ibn Sayyid 
al-Nas, 1:26). 

Amina is said to have died when 
Muhammad was six, on her way back 
to Mecca from a visit with her son to his 
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